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QUARTERLY NEWS-LETTER 





An Introduction to Book Collecting 


by William P. Barlow, Jr.* 


ORTUNATELY most readers of the Quarterly News-Letter will regard 
an article labeled ‘an introduction to book collecting’ as too elemen- 
tary for study. There may, however, be some who are just beginning to 
collect books, who are thinking of beginning to collect books, or who are 
wondering why anyone would collect books. These people may hope to 
learn something from this introduction. They are likely to be disappointed. 

They are going to be disappointed because book collecting is not really 
something that can be taught or learned. Once one has decided to become 
a book collector there are many things to learn, but the key to becoming a 
book collector is not ‘books’ but ‘collecting’. 

Collecting is a basic human need for some people and a great mystery to 
others. I was rather proud to be known as a collector until I read Thomas 
A. Harris’s I’m OK, You're OK, in which he makes it clear that collecting 
anything is merely a holdover of the Child’s first game of “‘clamoring for 


*Mr. Barlow is the head of his own CPA firm. He is a long-time member of the Book 
Club and is noted for his collection of John Baskerville. This article is adapted from his 
talk to the Stanford Library Associates on January 28, 1978. 
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something bigger, better and more, in order to feel more OK.”’ He goes on 
with further intimidation: 

The Adult can give in to the Child’s need to collect bunches of possessions by 

taking up a hobby such as collecting stamps, coins or rare books. The Adult can 

determine whether the expenditure for these collections is realistic. When it 1s, 
the “‘bunching”’ is fun and harmless. If it is bankrupting the family, however, 
the Adult may have to say ‘‘no’’ to the Child’s fun. 
T regret to say that if this is true no great collection was ever formed by a 
person with a strong Adult. 

Tam more comforted by something I remember John Kenneth Galbraith 
saying in a speech he gave at Berkeley when I was a student there. I have 
never been able to find where he published this remark, so 1 must quote 
from a very uncertain memory. Galbraith indicated that collecting books — 
or whatever — was in some way beneficial to the economy in that the de- 
mand for items of an antiquarian nature could ease inflationary pressure on 
general commercial products when caused by a shortage of productive 
capacity. | am not sure that all that really makes sense — which is prob- 
ably why I cannot find where Galbraith published it — but it is a comfort 
to think that in collecting books I am helping to alleviate the vicious cycle 
of inflation and subsequent overproduction and recession. I have success- 
fully ignored whatever Thorstein Veblen may have said on the subject of 
book collecting. 

For whatever psychological reasons, there have always been and will 
always be collectors. Book collecting is merely directed collecting. I natu- 
rally feel that it is collecting rightly directed, but that does not alter the 
fact that collecting is the underlying motive and that this motive cannot 
be taught. And if Dr. Harris is right, it probably should not be taught. 

Given a population of undirected or misdirected collectors, it only 
takes a particularly enthusiastic and persuasive book collector to convert 
people who might otherwise collect coins or cigar bands to collecting 
books. A couple of such collectors in the past have done just that. The 
Reverend Thomas Frognall Dibdin in the early nineteenth century and A. 
Edward Newton in the early twentieth century had peaks of literary 
popularity which coincided with peaks of activity in book collecting. 
While they may both have been a product of a growing interest in book 
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collecting that began without their help, their enthusiasm clearly con- 
tributed to further growth. It is such enthusiasm that can switch incipient 
collectors of matchbook covers to collectors of something truly important 
— like dust-wrappers. 

Rather than try to engender this enthusiasm myself I have decided to 
use the words of the two most enthusiastic promoters of book collecting — 
Dibdin and Newton. Perhaps Dibdin’s best known work is a book en- 
titled Bibliomania in which the collecting of books is described in the 
terms of a fatal disease. The book in its first edition of 1809 is a mere 
eighty-two pages in length and well over half of these are taken up by 
footnotes. Although the description of book collecting as a disease is a 
conceit, Dibdin could not bring himself to leave the reader with only the 
horrible symptoms and a list of the noble individuals who fell victim to 
the disease. At the end he relents just a little: 

You, my dear Sir, who, in your observations upon society, as well as in your 

knowledge of ancient times, must have met with numerous instances of the mis- 

erles which ‘flesh is heir to’, may be disposed perhaps to confess, that, of all 
species of afflictions, the present one under consideration has the least moral turpi- 
tude attached to it. True, it may be so: for, in the examples which have been ad- 
duced, there will be found neither Suicides, nor Gamesters, nor Profligates. No 
woman’ heart has been broken from midnight debaucheries: no marriage vow has 
been violated: no child has been compelled to pine in poverty or neglect: no patri- 
mony has been wasted, and no ancestor’s fame tarnished! If men have erred under 
the influence of this disease, their aberrations have been marked with an excess 
arising from intellectual fervor, and not fom a desire of baser gratifications. 
The ‘‘dear Sir’’ to whom this was addressed was the great collector Rich- 
ard Heber. Heber’s library required thirteen sales over a period of three 
years to disperse; so it would appear that the book was not aimlessly 
directed. 

Lest a reader really believe that Dibdin meant what he said when he 
prescribed such strong medicine for the Bibliomania, an anonymous book 
appeared the next year, 1810, entitled Bibliosophia, which began: 

Bibliomania, Mr. D! — and is this the softest title which you can afford to the 

noble passion for literary accumulation — that passion, to which, throughout the 

very book in which it is thus stigmatized, you almost avow that you are, yourself, 


a voluntary, if not an exulting Victim? — But let me restrain the severity of re- 
proach against one, who, whatever may have induced him to assume the guise of 
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an enemy, has shewn himself so unwilling, or so unable to conceal, that he is 

among the very warmest of our friends. — His enmity is, at worst, the enmity of a 

doating parent, towards the darling child whom he gently tickles with those 

twigs, which he had prepared to exercise asarod.... 
This book was written by James Beresford, but Dibdin himself had the 
final word in this mock exchange when in 1832 he wrote, pseudonym- 
ously, a book addressed to himself entitled Bibliophobia, which lamented 
the decline of the disease Dibdin had so successfully described twenty- 
three years earlier. 

A. Edward Newton in 1918 was more direct in his solicitation of po- 
tential book collectors. In The Amenities of Book Collecting he makes his pur- 


pose clear: 


We collectors strive to make converts; we want others to enjoy what we enjoy; 
and I may as well confess that the envy shown by our fellow collectors when we 
display our treasures is not annoying to us. But, speaking generally, we are a bear- 
able lot, our hobbies are usually harmless, and if we loathe the subject of auto- 
mobiles, and especially discussion relative to parts thereof, we try to show an 
intelligent interest in another’s hobby, even if it happens to be a collection of 
postage stamps. Our own hobby may be, probably is, ridiculous to someone else, 
but in all the wide range of human interest, from postage stamps to paintings — 
the sport of the millionaire — there is nothing that begins so easily and takes us so 
far as the collecting of books. 


Does the prose of sixty years ago build your enthusiasm more than that of 
160 years ago? If not, perhaps this will do the trick. It seems to be the 
most modern and most effective approach: book collecting for fun and 
profit. 

Book collectors and dealers cringe when people talk about collecting 
for investment, but there really is no reason why they should. We all know 
that books are going up in value, and we constantly hear about books 
which collectors bought only a few years ago that are now worth two, 
five, or even ten times what was paid for them. Why should collecting for 
investment be a cause for such alarm? Book collectors should not despair, 
because investors collect mainly high spots and manufactured rarities and 
their collection of these books does not significantly affect the supply of 
books most collectors want. In addition they can take comfort in the fact 
that the investor’s efforts are doomed to failure. 
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Take the collecting of high spots as an example. A high spot is a book 


that is a well-known collectible item: prime Pickwick in parts, for exam- 
ple, or the Kilmarnock Burns, or the first folio of Shakespeare. Since such 
a book is already recognized as collectible it already has a fairly high price 
tag. The books may well go up in value, but the increase will probably 
not be spectacular. A lot more $5 books will go to $50 than will $5,000 
books go to $50,000. 

Let me take an example of a rather extreme sort. [have a priced copy of 
the first important English book auction, that of Richard Smith, sold in 
1682. Smith had, in a very large library for the period, nearly a dozen 
Caxtons. The prices are always cited as laughable. The highlight of the 
Caxtons was described as Godfrey of Bulloigne of the Siege and Conquest of 
Jerusalem (being King Edward the Fourth’s own book), 1481. It sold for 
18/2. A laughable price now, certainly. I have no idea what it is now 
worth, nor does anyone else, but £100,000 is as good a figure as any other. 
Still, the increase from 18/2 to £100,000 over a period of 296 years 
represents an annual appreciation of only about four percent. And Cax- 
tons were only moderate high spots in 1682. There are books in the sale 
that brought the top prices of £4 to £5 which are probably worth no 
more than £40 to £50 today. 

This brings me to the next reason not to invest in high spots: changing 
fashions. Something that is very fashionable now is likely to become less 
fashionable, not more fashionable. Of course, something that appears to be 
at the height of fashion may only be preparing for another advance in popu- 
larity. But the generalization can be made safely. 

For an example I will go back to A. Edward Newton. Newton, among 
other things, collected Dickens and especially loved presentation copies of 
his first editions. Prices for Dickens had gone up dramatically when New- 
ton was writing in 1918. He cites a copy of Bleak House presented by 
Dickens to Dudley Costello, which in short order changed hands at prices 
of $150, $380 and then $418. Newton bought it at last at a “‘hgure con- 
siderably in excess of that named.’’ In 1941 in Newton’s sale at Parke- 
Bernet, the volume brought $375, perhaps half what he paid for it, and 
Newton was an expert. Here is what he said about Dickens in 1918: 
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A final word on Dickens: the prices are skyrocketing because everyone loves him. 

Age cannot wither nor custom stale his infinite variety. As a great creative 

genius he ranks with Shakespeare. He has given pleasure to millions; he has been 

translated into all the languages of Europe. Pickwick, it is said, stands fourth in 
circulation among English printed books, being exceeded only by the Bible, 

Shakespeare, and the English Prayer-Book; and the marvel is that when Dickens 

is spoken of, it is difficult to arrive at an agreement as to which is his greatest book. 

If an expert can be wrong about fashion, how accurate can an uninformed 
investor be? 

Let’s take a couple of additional examples from Dickens. You might 
suppose that the prices of Dickens books have recovered from the wartime 
conditions that must have affected the Newton sale in 1941. Not at all. 
Newton owned a presentation copy of Sunday Under Three Heads (prob- 
ably one of Dickens’ books which would not be in the running for his 
greatest book). It sold for $925 at his sale in 1941 probably at a loss to 
Newton. This very copy turned up thirty years later in the sale of Count 
Alain de Suzannet who, in 1971, probably had the most important private 
collection of Dickens. The Newton copy of Sunday Under Three Heads 
brought £160. 

The other trap into which investors often fall is that of manufactured 
rarities. A manufactured rarity is a book published in a limited edition 
or in a limited portion of a first trade edition. Iam not, at this point, re- 
ferring to forgeries, which, I suppose, could also be called manufactured 
rarities. Practically speaking, the limitation on a book is the number of 
copies the publisher thinks he can sell at the price he sets. This is not 
always the case, of course. There are often good reasons for limiting an 
edition, but these are the exception. A candid view was presented by 
George Bernard Shaw who is quoted as saying, ‘‘One begins, naturally, 
by plundering the collectors, who never read anything.’ To the extent 
that this attitude prevails, it makes it difficult to profit on the signed, 
limited, large paper, and fine paper copies of first editions. Has anyone, 
for example, ever made money buying Limited Editions Club books? 
There are certainly some high flyers here. If you had purchased several 
copies of Ulysses when it came out in 1935 you would have fared very 
well indeed. Will anyone ever make money on the ‘‘Franklin Mint’’ type 
of collectibles, which now include limited signed first editions of con- 
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temporary authors? I even wonder if the occasional high flyer will exist 
here. 

As treasurer of The Book Club of California I had better point out an 
exception here before we lose some of our members. The Book Club of 
California, which publishes its books in editions of four hundred or so, 
does so for a membership which can acquire fine books at a price much 
closer to actual printing and handling costs than is typical for fine print- 
ing. There is a built-in appreciation here that gives an advantage to the 
Book Club member. 

This brings us to the next problem facing the investor: the cost of sell- 
ing. As a rule a book must double in value before the investor can break 
even. There are many different ways (and as many different costs) of sell- 
ing books. But it would be safe to assume that you will lose half of what 
you think the retail value is in selling. Even if books appreciate at a rate 
of ten percent a year (and I have seen this figure used), it takes seven 
years before you begin to show a profit. It is this fact that makes the in- 
vestor realize (usually after he has made a considerable investment ) that 
books are not stocks. They do not pay dividends, at least not in cash, and 
there is a high commission rate on selling them. 

So, is there no way to make a profit in book collecting? Of course there 
is, but you must buy a book when its value is not recognized by the dealer 
or when it is underrated by the public for the time being. This does not 
happen as often as one would like, and it takes some knowledge — or some 
luck — on the part of the collector. But it is these ‘buys’ that are the source 
of most of a collector’s stories and also the source of the impression that 
book collecting is a profitable hobby. 

About twenty years ago I bought an incunable at a local book store for 
$3.50. All incunables, no matter how dull, have a value, and even twenty 
years ago it was more than $3.50. The book was a small pamphlet of 
eight leaves printed by Stephen Plannck in Rome around 1487. Since 
the leaves were unnumbered by the printer, a very common practice, and 
since someone had numbered the leaves in ink starting with 40 and going 
to 47 (it had obviously been part of a volume of these tracts at one time) 
the bookseller must have thought it was only a fragment. I will admit 
that it was not my bibliographical acumen that told me 1t was a com- 
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plete book but rather the description from a bookseller’s catalogue pasted 
inside the front cover. So for $3.50 I carried off a book that today is 
worth perhaps $200. In spite of the accumulated profit, most of it was 
earned the day I took the book home. It was probably worth about $100 
then, and the increase to $200 now reflects the rather slow rise in the 
value of books which have little distinction other than being incunabula. 
For me, its most endearing distinction is that it is the incunable I bought 
for $3.50. Our investor friend does not very often have such luck. He 
walks into a book store and asks the proprietor what he should have. He 
regards his bookseller much as he would an investment counselor or stock- 
broker. But there is no comparison. The stockbroker does not set the price 
of the items he recommends; the bookseller does. I have never run into 
a bookseller that offered me a book that he thought he had priced too low. 
I may have thought it was priced too low, but the bookseller did not. 

You are now going to have the impression that the true book collector 
does not worry about the value of his collection. This is not so. The in- 
creasing value of his books is important to the collector. Dr. Harris’s 
analysis would lead to the conclusion that increase in value proves that 
you have a bigger and better collection than anyone else. Perhaps it 1s 
merely the satisfaction of having your judgment and taste confirmed in the 
marketplace. Perhaps it is only as a rebuttal to the concerns of bankruptcy 
on the part of the collector’s wife or husband. 

This last remark is not intended only to be amusing. It is very clearly 
a strong factor. I ask you to look at the number of books about book col- 
lecting which are dedicated to the long-suffering wife. Here is the dedi- 
cation to Newton’s The Amenities of Book Collecting: 

If, as Eugene Field suggests, womenfolk are few in that part of paradise especially 

reserved for book-lovers I do not care. One woman will be there, for I shall insist 


that eight and twenty years probation entitles her to share my biblio-bliss above 
as she has shared in here below. That woman is my wife. 


So it does make a difference to the average collector that his books go up 
in value even though, from a practical standpoint (since the books are not 
to be sold), the increase in value only means that insurance premiums will 


go up. 
Usually one starts out by defining terms, but I hope it is not too late to 
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do so now. Since we are talking about book collecting I will start with 
the definition of a rare book collector. You might assume that a rare book 
collector is a person who collects rare books. Nothing, in fact, could be 
further from the truth. In the first place, such a collector is rarely limited 
to books. Manuscripts, letters, maps, engravings, paintings, newspaper 
clippings, and miscellaneous memorabilia are often included and with 
good reason. In the second place, much of what the collector accumulates 
cannot readily be classified as rare. A collection of only rare books or high 
spots provides little long-range interest or pleasure. A real collection 
consists of both truly rare items and a variety of more common items 
which fill in the gaps. Shelves filled with only the one or the other cannot 
claim to be a real book collection. 

The word ‘rare’ also deserves a definition, or at least you deserve my 
definition since I do not agree with the dictionary in this respect. For 
Webster and his cohorts ‘rare’ is synonymous with scarce. For me, scarce 
is only half of rare. The other half is desirability. A book can be very 
scarce indeed, existing perhaps in only a single copy, but if no one wants 
the book then it is worthless. I find it difficult to describe a book as rare 
which is merely scarce and unwanted. At the same time I find it ludicrous 
to say, as some have, that the First Folio of Shakespeare is not a rare book. 
No book which is as much desired as the First Folio can ever be considered 
not rare. 

I suppose I should also give a definition of the word ‘collection.’ Here 
again I must take issue with the dictionary which does not see much dif- 
ference between collecting and accumulating or assembling. An accumu- 
lation of books is not a collection. When I served as a judge in 1977 for 
the student book collecting contest at Stanford I saw a couple of exam- 
ples of this error. A large group of unrelated books does not make a col- 
lection. A collection when complete (which none ever is), should say all 
there is to say about the subject of the collection. As I said, a collection is 
never complete, and that is part of the fun of book collecting. 

Of course, it is possible to assemble all of the books published by the 
Kelmscott Press; they are not uncommon, though rather expensive. But 
does this really constitute a completed collection? Sandy and Helen Ber- 
ger, whose collection of William Morris was on display at Stanford a 
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couple of years ago, would not agree. It would not be complete without 
all of the drawings, all of the proof sheets, all of the related correspond- 
ence, and even all of the materials which might have influenced the books. 
This kind of collection can never be complete. 

If I am giving the impression that a true book collector is a highly or- 
ganized individual who decides what he wants to collect and goes about 
it in a rational way, I should correct that right now. There may, in fact, 
be people who have started a collection in that manner, but I don’t know 
any. A collector typically drifts into collecting, drifts into his subject, 
moves on to other subjects, and may even completely redefine his interests 
when confronted with a perfectly irresistible volume. 

I, for example, collect Baskerville Press books, not because of a prior 
appreciation or a conscious decision to learn more about the great eight- 
eenth-century English printer, not because I felt his books were under- 
valued at the time I started to collect, not because I felt that the eighteenth 
century as a whole was underrated by collectors and scholars, but simply 
because the first collector’s item I ever acquired was a Baskerville edition 
of Milton. And I am far too stubborn to admit I made a mistake on that 
initial purchase — which, in fact, I did. 

Wilmarth Lewis, the great Horace Walpole fanatic (all collectors of 
things you do not collect are regarded as fanatics, just as all collectors of 
things you do collect are regarded as pirates), drifted into collecting 
Horace Walpole. He had collected John Masefield and had accumulated 
a number of other books of various periods and authors. Basically he had 
a library, not a collection. At one point, however, he bought a unique 
volume with manuscript notes by Lady Louisa Stuart, and as he describes 
in his Collector’s Progress: 


Collectors are led on from book to book and from person to person. Lady Louisa 
Stuart led me to her contemporaries the Misses Mary and Agnes Berry, and they 
led me to Horace Walpole, who had introduced them to society. And so it was 
that when, one morning in 1924, I had wandered aimlessly down Chancery Lane 
and into Hodgson’s, the auctioneers, and found a handsome set of Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of Painting in England and six of his letters to John Pinkerton, the Scottish 
antiquary, that were to be sold in the Milnes Gaskell Sale on the following day, 
I decided I would like to have them. One volume, at least, of the Anecdotes had 
been given to its owner by Walpole; the margins of all five volumes were covered 
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with manuscript notes that I immediately concluded were in the hand of Wal- 
pole. This was heady: an author’s copy of his own book impresses even non-col- 
lectors. The letters were written in a neat, legible hand. It would be nice to have 
six letters of the most famous letterwriter in the language? The following day the 
books and the letters were mine. 


For Lewis the subsequent reading of Walpole’s letters made the eight- 
eenth century come alive and launched him as a true book collector. Bos- 
well’s Johnson did the same for A. Edward Newton. 

I suppose this brings us to anew point. Almost all beginning collectors 
acquire something interesting sooner or later and it is the search for in- 
formation about the acquired object which leads to new areas of col- 
lecting. When I acquired my Baskerville Milton I immediately tried to 
find out what it was I had. I was fortunate in finding a copy of the then 
standard bibliography of Baskerville in the Pasadena Public Library. I 
was a student at Cal Tech at the time. Straus and Dent’s bibliography 
was printed in 1907 in an edition of only three hundred copies and there 
cannot be too many public libraries in this country that have the book. 
In that book I read a fascinating biography of Baskerville and also learned 
more about the volume I had recklessly bought. 

In a further attempt to learn more about my books I bought a copy of 
Fredson Bowers’ Principles of Bibliographical Description which was still in 
print in 1955 and which I purchased new at Vroman’s in Pasadena. I 
marvel now at not only the presence of a Straus and Dent in Pasadena but 
also the existence of anew book dealer who carried Bowers’ classic book. 
Teven read Bowers with fascination, which is not easy, as anyone who has 
attempted it will attest. These two books led me to a greater interest in 
Baskerville, who is probably the most interesting of all printers from a 
purely bibliographical standpoint, and to an interest in bibliography as 
a science. For me it was a perfect marriage. I had gone to Cal Tech to be- 
come a scientist and had not found a science I had really liked. I liked 
bibliography and Bowers made it appear to be a science. Baskerville was 
not only interesting as a person and as a printer, but his books had great 
bibliographical complications and even unsolved mysteries. I was fortu- 
nate to be hooked so early in my collecting career. I was also fortunate 
that the eighteenth century had not become so highly desired by collec- 
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tors that I could not acquire books relatively easily and at a relatively 
reasonable price. 

What I think I am getting at is that I cannot tell you what you should 
collect. Fortunately not everyone is going to become excited by the same 
things, and you will find something sooner or later in collecting that will 
excite you. Just keep browsing, asking questions of book dealers, buying, 
reading about your purchases, and learning what you can, until that little 
vein of excitement is found. Then mine it with all your energy and finan- 
cial resources. I cannot give you any more specific advice. 

There are, however, a few more points that I would like to make. The 
days of the polymathic collector are gone. We will never see another sale 
like that of Richard Heber. Even the Robert Hoe and A. Edward New- 
ton collections are things of the past. Since you can hardly buy every- 
thing, or even find a place to house it if you did, the day of the specialist 
book collector is here. 

Don’t worry if your specialty seems too specialized. ‘There is no such 
thing. There may not be very many other collectors and certainly no non- 
collectors who will be the least bit interested in your collection but, sur- 
prisingly enough, showing off collections is not a universal need of col- 
lectors. No one can ever be as excited about your collection as you are 
unless they know as much about it as you do. 

Another piece of dogma: don’t let limited financial resources deter you 
from getting the important and perhaps expensive items needed for your 
collection. Just as a collection of high spots lacks real interest, so does a 
collection without any high spots. Can you really collect an author and 
turn down a manuscript of a book? Can you really collect a printer and 
turn down proof sheets? Can you turn down the original drawing for an 
illustration in your favorite book? Can you turn down a presentation 
copy? An autograph letter? A copy in absolutely original condition? If 
you can and do, you will never have a collection and you will never really 
be happy with what you have either. No collector seriously regrets the 
mistakes he has purchased. He usually learns a great deal from them. 
Every collector regrets the mistakes of failure to purchase. 

Early in my collecting career I was offered an autograph letter of John 
Baskerville’s for a price which was nearly a month’s salary. It took me a 
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day to decide, but I decided I had to have it. I have never been offered 


another Baskerville letter either for a month’s salary or more. The collec- 
tion would not be the same without it. 

I think these are the most important rules, if there are rules in book 
collecting: collect what excites you, learn everything you can about what 
you collect, and don’t pass up the high spots when they come your way. 
There are a lot of other bits of advice that are commonly given, but most 
of them are just plain wrong or subject to exception. 

You have probably heard, for example, about collecting in fine con- 
dition. Much of this seems silly to the non-collector, which is probably 
why it is a point so strongly made to the beginning collector. Why is a 
book with a dust-wrapper worth many times what a copy without the 
dust-wrapper is worth? Why is a book that is uncut in original boards and 
perhaps even unopened and therefore unreadable worth more than a copy 
that can be read? The non-collector regards this as foolishness but the 
reason is elementary. These things are more valuable because they are 
scarcer and they are more desirable to the collector because they ap- 
proach the condition in which the author or printer saw them. Most mod- 
ern first editions are published in such relatively large editions that they 
are only truly scarce if they are in mint condition with the original dust- 
wrapper. Many nineteenth century novels are not particularly scarce, but 
almost all are scarce in truly fine condition. But does this mean that you 
must only collect in fine original condition? No, it does not. I would rather 
have a scruffy copy of a book that fits in my collection than no copy at 
all. Perhaps the perfect copy will come along later; perhaps it will not. 
I will acquire it if it comes along, and I probably will not discard the 
duplicate either. 

Rules like these exist to be broken — and to be published. Book col- 
lecting rules are popular and, for their authors, profitable, because we are 
easily led to believe that there must be more to it than simple enjoyment. 
But if you are collecting books and having fun doing it, then you must be 
doing the right thing. 


I am. 


OF 


The Discovery of the 
‘Alta California’ Job Book 


by Roby Wentz* 


Ox day in 1940 Mr. Walter E. Stoddard, a Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, collector of books of California history, was working his way 
along a tableful of worn volumes in the headquarters of a Salvation Army- 
type organization in Oakland, California, just across the Bay from San 
Francisco. Among the usual volumes of Hall Caine, Elinor Glyn, and 
Gene Stratton Porter his canny glance was arrested by a worn, untitled 
leather spine. He picked the book up, and thus came to light the forgotten 
first account book of the Alta California, truly a California printing in- 
cunabulum. 

The book in Mr. Stoddard’s hand was a quarto, bound in dulled, mar- 
bled boards. It looked like, and in fact eventually proved to be, a ledger. 
But when he opened it, it appeared to be a scrap book. Someone had cov- 
ered its ruled pages with newspaper cuttings of the great San Francisco 
earthquake and fire of 1906. This was no great find. But Stoddard noted 
that each page was a sort of palimpsest: here and there between the cut- 
tings, a faded brown script in a copperplate hand was visible. And now, 
his eye caught a date, 1849, a famous year in California history (‘The 
days of old, the days of gold, the days of forty-nine’). Mr. Stoddard knew 
he had something. He purchased the book for fifty cents. A few evenings 


later, at his home in Sacramento, two friends on the staff of the California 


*Member Roby Wentz of Los Angeles is the former publisher and editor of Western 
Printer & Lithographer. He is a long-time member of The Rounce & Coffin Club and a 
former president of the Zamorano Club. 
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sadder but wiser gold seekers, Edward C. Kemble and Edward Gilbert, 
State Library took a look at his find. It was one of them who descried the 
word ‘Alta’ peeping from beneath the edge of a cutting. Writes Mr. 
Stoddard laconically: ‘[It] led us to believe that the book might be of con- 
siderable interest.’ 

Considerable interest, indeed. What the trio, all keen collectors, now 
had good reason to believe was that Stoddard, by incredible luck, had 
turned up in an Oakland rummage shop some kind of relic of the Alta 
Califorma newspaper, California’s first daily, which was first published 
on January 4, 1849 (as a weekly, becoming a daily January 22, 1850). 
None of them knew at this time, however, that what they had was the 
veritable first account book, not merely of a noted early California news- 
paper, but of its first substantial business printing operation, kept in the 
handwriting of one of the original proprietors. In the context of Califor- 
nia printing history, this may be compared to the discovery, on a barrow 
in Petticoat lane, of the business records of Wynken de Worde, kept in 
his own hand. 

California printing began in 1834, the territory being then a province 
of Mexico. In that year arrived at Monterey, Alta California, by Boston 
trading ship, a wooden Ramage press with iron screw, bespoken from 
Boston by Agustin V. Zamorano, secretary to the Governor, and Cali- 
fornia’s first printer. Fourteen years later, in 1848, California, now under 
American rule, still had but two printing presses: the Zamorano press, 
and a press imported to San Francisco by one Sam Brannan, an elder of the 
Mormon church. Both presses were now in San Francisco. On the Zamo- 
rano press was printed the weekly Californian newspaper. Brannan used 
his press to print a second weekly, the California Star. His press is de- 
scribed by a presumptive eyewitness as having been ‘of super-royal size, 
with Washington works ina Smith frame’. 

When the discovery of gold was confirmed, in 1848, infant San Fran- 
cisco became a virtual ghost town, as everyone who could walk decamped 
to the mines to fill his pockets with gold. Both newspapers suspended 
publication, there being no readers. But by the close of the year, dis- 
illusioned Argonauts were straggling back to San Francisco, and new ones 
were atriving in a steady stream from all parts of the globe. Two of the 
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both professional newspapermen, saw the desirability of merging the two 
‘old’ newspapers into one new one, which Gilbert proposed should be 
known as the Alta (Upper) California. Thus was born the Alta. It prospered 
from the start and endured as a daily until 1891, when the new-style 
journalism of Hearst drove it from the field. 

But on New Year’s Day, 1849, the Alta was a spanking new enterprise, 
and it was on that day — a busy one, by the entries in the Alta account 
book — that Gilbert began keeping its business records. ‘The first issue of 
the newspaper would not be published until January 4, but already the 
ofice was doing a going business in job printing. Fifty ‘posters’ for Ross, 
Benton & Co. 1s the first entry. That same day, another fifty ‘posters’ were 
bespoken by Robert A. Parker. Ross, Benton & Co. were merchants. 
Parker was master of a sailing brig plying the Pacific Coast ports. On 
January 18, John A. Sutter, Jr., son of the Swiss adventurer who built 
Sutter’s Fort on the Sacramento, bought a thousand ‘blank deeds’ to 
handle the trade in town lots in ‘Sacramento City’ 90 miles upriver from 
San Francisco. Business printing was a most important component of the 
Alta activity. In the first month, the business took in $1050.25 and paid 
out $946.25. Of the intake, $398.00 was credited to job work. The 
outgo included partners’ drawings from the business, so that the first 
month yielded a profit of $104.00. The record is there to read in the now- 
restored pages of the Alta account book, today a prized possession of the 
Kemble Collections on American Printing and Publishing of the Cali- 
fornia Historical Society in San Francisco. One and one-half years later, 
on July 2, 1850, as the Alta business grew with the booming new city, the 
intake for a single day was $680.99, against expenses for that day of 
$394.00, for a one-day net of $286.99, more than an entire month’s net 
18 months earlier. 


To be continued in the next issue. 
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What I Collect 


by Kenneth M. Johnson 
Wing IT AM ASKED what do you collect and I reply, ‘““California 


law books,”’ the general reaction is likely to be, by words or looks, 
“You must be some kind of nut.’’ The answer is, of course, less than 
frank. I collect books and materials related to California law, govern- 
ment, and politics, the criteria being based on importance or intrinsic in- 
terest, and scarcity. The first constitution, the early statutes, reports of 
the Supreme Courts, and the journals of the legislature are obviously 
collectible items. Briefs and printed decisions in important cases, par- 
ticularly those involving land, water, and mining, are also included. 
Items arising from prominent criminal cases have a special interest; one 
could build a sizable collection on the Mooney-Billings trials alone. 
There are also some oddities, such as the ten volume set with the general 
title of Legal Recreations, published in San Francisco during the eighteen- 
seventies. My definitions and standards are fairly elastic; for example, 
William Walker, among other things, was a California lawyer and thus 
I follow his exploits in Mexico and Central America. In short the field is 
about as broad as one cares to make it. It is of some interest to note that 
the prestigious Zamorano Eighty contains five items that fall within my 
catagories: J. Ross Browne’s report of the proceedings of the constitu- 
tional convention of 1849 (there is also an edition in Spanish which is 
dificult to find); The Recollections of an Old Pioncer by Peter H. Burnett, 
lawyer, judge, and governor; California and New Mexico, Message from the 
President, Z. Taylor, 1850; The Colomal History of San Francisco by John W. 
Dwinelle, originally a land case brief; and Judge Hoffman’s Land Cases. 
As any collector will attest, one thing leads to another. In the course 
of my collecting I acquired a few illustrated letter sheets because they 
contained what amounted to political cartoons, and as a result became 
interested in the entire range of these fascinating productions in the early 
days of the state. I also collect fine printing by California printers from 
Bosqui to Hoyem. Once in a while there is a bit of serendipity when fine 
printing and my primary interests coincide as in Diseiios of California 


Ranchos, by Robert Becker, a Book Club publication by the Grabhorn Press. 
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Eleéted to Membership 





The two classifications of membership above Regular Membership are Patron Member- 
ships, $125 a year, and Sustaining Memberships, $50 a year. 


New Sustaintnc MEMBERS ADDRESS SPONSOR 

Edwin and Anne Marie Schmitz Los Altos Mrs. Maurice Dunbar 
The following have transferred from Regular to Sustaining Membership: 

Wendell B. Coon San Francisco 

Charles Crocker San Francisco 


The following have been elected to Membership since the publication of the Summer 
News-Letter: 


New Memsers ADDRESS SPONSOR 

Preston Beyer Stratford, Connecticut Alan Ligda 

Gordon F. Davies Hayward Mark Baer 

J. S. Edgren Carmel D. Steven Corey 

Alfred H. Escofher Burlingame Donald Whitton 

Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Hassbaum = Menlo Park S. Gale Herrick 

Patrick A. Mauer, M.D. Los Angeles Edgar F. Mauer, M.D. 

Benjamin Muse, Jr. South Dennis, Massachusetts Membership Committee 

Edward F. McCartan New York, New York Barbara Land 

Edward J. Soph Houston, Texas Franklin Gilliam 

Robert L. Spude Skagway, Alaska David F. Myrick 
Reviews 





Journey to Armenia. Osip Mandelstam. ‘Trans. by Sidney Monas with a critical essay by 
Henry Gifford. San Francisco: George F. Ritchie, 1979. 77pp. $32. Available from the 
publisher, 665 Pine St. No. 503, San Francisco, CA 94108. 


This is the first book that member George F. Ritchie has published and it is a notable 
volume. A fine piece of writing has been rescued from neglect and it has had the added 
advantage of being beautifully produced. 

It is all the more impressive a publication venture in that the author and the work are 
not well known. Mr. Ritchie met the challenge of unfamiliarity admirably by providing 
a lengthy commissioned companion essay by the English scholar Henry Gifford entitled 
‘“Mandelstam & the Journcy.”’ In that essay we come to see that we are not going to read 
simply a straightforward narrative but the reflections and impressions of a poet. The 
Journey is ‘‘a book about the conditions for poetry, the ground from which it can grow, 
and about ‘organic thinking.’ ’’ Mr. Gifford quotes Mandelstam: “‘You grasp things, on 
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the wing, you are sensitive to allusions — this is Dante’s favorite form of praise.’’ And 
Mr. Gifford in turn observes that “‘Mandelstam in the Journey to Armenia is always on the 
wing. 

The book itself is quiet and elegant. It was designed by Mr. Ritchie himself and 
printed at Amaranth Press on all-rag Arches paper using Van Dijck type. The binding 
is dark gray cloth with a paper label on the spine. Mr. Ritchie is an admirer of travel 
writings and this is only the first of what we hope will be a long series of discoveries and 
explorations by the publisher for the reader. D. Steven Corey 


Gifts and Acquisitions 





Member Frederic Graeser, proprietor of The Press of Inverness, has sent us a copy of his 
first publication, Recollections of 1849-51 in California by David Pierce Barstow, with 
additional recollections by his brother Alfred Barstow. This is a very ambitious pro- 
duction. An edition of 100 copies, with illustrations, has been printed on handmade 
paper on a Vandercook press and casebound by Cardoza-James Bindery. This is the first 
book I have seen which uses handmade paper from the Imago Paper Mill of Oakland and 
it is beautiful, but the drawings, I feel, add little to this book. 


From Hermes Publications of Los Altos we have received In Search of Steinbeck, one of the 
Rounce & Coffin Club Western Book selections for 1979, and An Ascent of Half Dome in 
1884 by Alexander Phinister Proctor. Both volumes were designed by the publisher, 
Alan Ligda. 


We received a copy of Life on the Farm, printed by member Don Fleming and his wife 
Kathi at their Golden Key Press. This charming miniature booklet is an adaption of 
a penny child’s book of the early nineteenth century. Of seventy copies, this is one of 
thirty hand-colored by Mrs. Fleming. 


Member Paul Ogden recently gave us two books, Bernard Muddiman’s The Men of the 
Nineties (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1921) and an inscribed copy of a book 
printed by Lawton Kennedy in 1965, The Big Oak Flat Road. The latter is an account of 
freighting from Stockton to the Yosemite Valley by Irene D. Paden and Margaret E. 
Schlichtmann. 


Don Kelley has sent us the latest effort from his Feathered Serpent Press, The Characters 
we know A to Z, which is a series of alphabet poems by Robert Perine. The book was a 
Rounce & Coffin Club selection for 1979. Our copy is number 65 of an edition of 500 


copies. 
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Dawson’s Book Shop and Zeitlin & Ver Brugge gave us a copy of a book they published 
under the name of the Rounce & Coffin Club, A History of the Western Book Exhibition with 
the lively subrtitle If They’ve got to Flap, Let Them Flap Splendidly, by Karen V. Lence. It 
was published in Los Angeles in 1978 in an edition of 250 copies, printed by Richard 
J. Hoffman. The selection of the finest of Western books by the club began in 1938 and 


this is a handsome as well as useful volume. 


Yet another Rounce & Coffin Club selection for 1979 was given to us by Dawson’s 
Book Shop of Los Angeles. This is Clemente Guillen, Explorer of the South... 1719, 1720- 
1721 translated by W. Michael Mathes, Professor of History at the University of San 
Francisco. The volume is one of a series of exploration and travel books published by 
Dawson’s Book Shop. 


The Rowfant Club of Cleveland has sent a copy of the handsomely printed catalogue of 
their manuscript holdings. The catalogue was compiled by H. Jack Lang and there is a 
genial introduction by Herman W. Liebert. It was designed by Freeman Keith and 
printed by The Stinehour Press in an edition of 400 copies, of which ours is 386. The 
book gives a short history of the club itself and describes the beginnings and growth of 
their manuscript holdings which are strongest in Frederic Locker-Lampson and Austin 


Dobson. 


As regular as clockwork, we have received another group of examples of the work of 
that incomparable English private press printer and publisher Toni Savage of Leicester, 
together with the latest work of his friend the artist and printer Rigby Graham. Several 
catalogues of Graham’s recent one-man shows were included but these must of necessity 
be reviewed next time as they require a full and detailed description. We note with 
pleasurable surprise that Toni Savage has designed and printed a special bookplate for 
the materials that he has given to the Book Club. We are most grateful for this generous 
and thoughtful gesture. Albert Sperisen 


In the Spring 1979 Quarterly News-Letter I thanked Charles Antin for a copy of the Folio 
of Private Presses, mentioning that of the private presses represented, “‘the Capgee Press 
and the Four Winds Press are not familiar to most of our readers.”’ In response, member 
Henry Schniewind, who is the proprietor of the Four Winds Press of Locust Valley, 
New York, has kindly sent us two books from his press ‘‘so that the little-known press 
in the East is represented”’ in the Club’s library. They are The Last Letter, a story of the 
Museum Press, printed in 1975 in an edition of 75 copies, and A Lear Song with an in- 
troduction by Philip Hofer, printed in 1977 in an edition of 150 copies. A Lear Song is 
particularly handsome, with good presswork and bound in quarter leather and very at- 
tractive paste paper over boards made for the book by Carol J. Blinn. We are grateful 
for both books which are welcome additions to our collection of printing done by 
members. D. Steven Corey 
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A retrospective exhibit honoring the memory of Elizabeth and Chauncey Leake entitled 
San Francisco Books — 1902-1978, from the library of Mr. and Mrs. Leake, consisting of 
fifty books including twelve Book Club of California publications, will open November 
4 at the Rosenberg Library in Galveston, Texas. Mr. William R. Holman will lecture 
at this annual meeting of the Friends of the Rosenberg Library at 3:00 p.m. on Fine 
Printing 1 San Francisco. The exhibit will be on display through December 9, 1979. 


A new group, Friends of the Alphabet, has been formed in Georgia. The purpose of the 
group is to promote the good use of letterforms and it welcomes all who are interested 
in calligraphy, printing, typography, and the allied arts of papermaking, bookbinding 
and printmaking. Dues are $15 and dues or inquiries can be sent to Friends of the Alpha- 
bet, P.O. Box 11764, Atlanta, Georgia, 30355. 


A new club was organized in San Francisco on June 5 called The Colophon Club. Its 
purpose is to share and encourage knowledge and enthusiasm for books and the arts of 
the book. Eligibility for membership is based on a professional, or strong avocational, 
interest in the arts of the book and membership is $35 annually. The first elected officers 
ate Sandra Kirshenbaum, President and D. Steven Corey, Vice-President. The first 
formal meeting of the club was in July and was very well attended. Dinner meetings are 
scheduled for every month, and will feature speakers and other programs. Sebastian 
Carter, John Bidwell of the Clark Library, the bookbinder Susan Spring Wilson, and 
Christopher Weiman, marbled paper historian, are upcoming speakers. An annual lec- 
ture sponsored by The Colophon Club open to the public is also being contemplated. 


The Wayzgoose Symposium in San Francisco planned for August 23-26 is gathering 
momentum as we go to press. An auction on July 18 at Amaranth Press was not only 
great fun, it raised over $2000 to help meet expenses. There have also been numerous 
private donations. 

A reception, two days of lectures, and a bang-up picnic on the final day are planned. 
Wayzgoose 1979: A Symposium for Contemporary Bookmaking is a gathering of pub- 
lishers, printers, calligraphers, typographers, bookbinders, and papermakers dedicated 
to the advancement of fine bookmaking and the application of its traditions to contem- 
porary productions. Speakers will include Clifford Burke, Lance Hidy, David Godine, 
K. K. Merker and many others. 

A wayzgoose is a traditional printers’ festival not so commonly observed now. Joseph 
Moxon spoke of it in 1683: ‘‘It is also customary for all the Journeymen to make every 
year new paper windows, whether the old will serve or no; Because that day they make 
them, the master printer gives them a Wayzgoose; that is, he makes them a good Feast. . . . 
And to this Feast they invite the Corrector, the Founder, Smith, Scribe, Binder & 
Ink-Maker.”’ 
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‘There is a new member of the Quarterly News-Letter Committee, Mr. Tyrus G. Harmsen, 
who has kindly consented to become our Southern California liaison. Mr. Harmsen is 
the College Librarian of Occidental College in Los Angeles. He is a book collector him- 
self, particularly of fine press books. He is treasurer of the Rounce & Coffin Club and is a 
long-time member of the Zamorano Club for which he edited their publication Hoja 
Volante. We are delighted to have him with us. 


SouTHERN CALIFORNIA 

The enthusiasm for handpress printing continues unabated, in spite of all the vicissitudes 
which sooner or later may beset the work of a given press. On March 24 Scripps College 
held an open house for the Scripps College Press with an exhibition of contemporary 
handpress printing in Denison Library and talks by Ward Ritchie and Andrew Hoyem. 
The Press was founded in 1941 ‘‘when the graduating class commissioned Frederic W. 
Goudy to design a proprietary type that would capture the essence of the College.” In 
its early years Ward Ritchie was the guiding spirit of the Press. Subsequently, Joseph 
A. Foster, Professor of English who had studied under Porter Garnett at the Laboratory 
Press, taught printing for some years until his retirement. Now the Press is being re- 
vitalized under the present direction of one of Dr. Foster’s students, Robin Trozpek. 
Members of the Book Club interested in the project may write to Scripps College Press, 
Claremont, California 91711. 


The Book Collectors Club of Los Angeles, founded in the fall of 1978, held its inaugural 
meeting on February 6 with Robert Vosper, Director of the William Andrews Clark 
Memorial Library, as speaker. According to the attractively printed Bylaws, ““The ob- 
jectives of the club shall be the study of antiquarian, rare and fine books; the exchange 
of knowledge and ideas pertaining to such books; acquisiton and maintenance of a suit- 
able club building or meeting place; the issuance of publications; and the enhancement 
of social relations among the members of the club.’’ Other speakers this spring included 
Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell and John Dreyfus. Founding members of The Book Col- 
lectors Club are: Muir Dawson, Roland Ginsburg, Charles L. Heiskell, George Houle, 
K. Garth Huston, Kenneth Karmiole, Harry A. Levinson, Thomas McDermott, Charles 
M. Monell, Loren R. Rothschild, Joel Silver, Deborah Stanley, Gary Steigerwald, and 
Herb Yellin. Tyrus G. Harmsen 


N. B. Member Kenneth M. Johnson of Foster City (author of ‘““What I Collect’’) is a 


retired attorney for The Bank of America and has written on a wide range of topics 
concerning California history. 
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Announcing the publication of 


RECOLLECTIONS 


OF 1849-51 IN CALIFORNIA 
by David Pierce Barstow & Alfred Barstow 


Reminiscences of the Gold Rush by two brothers whose memories were 
set down by historian H. H. Bancroft twenty years later, revealing 


important new insights into that fascinating era. Manuscripts printed 
with the approval of The Bancroft Library. 


Quarto, 44 pages, handmade paper printed by hand on a Vander cook 
proof press, bound in boards and half leather. Edition limited to 
100 copies. Price $40. 
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Heritage Bookshop presents 
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Our Fall, 1979 Catalog (No.138) 
California and the West 


Almost 700 items, $2 
Advance orders now welcome 
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HERITAGE BOOKSHOP, INC. 
847 N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90069 
(213) 659-3674 & 659-5738 


UC Berkeley Extension 
Collecting senses 


volumes. Emphasis on children’s 


Modern and illustrated books. 
Lecturers: 
OO S Peter Hanff, Bancroft Library, UC 


Justin Schiller, Justin Schiller, Inc., 
New York 


John Wong, Moe’s Books, Berkeley 
Wednesday evenings, October 3 to 
November 7, UC campus; $60 


- (series enrollment only) 


Call 666-3291 in San Francisco for 
registration information. 


A. S. FISCHLER ° Rare Books 


orivate press books 
limited editions 


modern literature 


Please let us know if you would like your name 


added to our mailing list. 


P.O. Box 20605, San Jose California 95160 
(408) 268-4137 





Under the sponsorship of the UCLA Library. 


LOXCILA JAIN 


IBXOYOIK Seva] 


Sponsored by the 
Friends of the UCLA Library 


October 27-28, 1979 
@ Saturday, 11 am-7 pm 
® Sunday, 11 am-6 pm 


Grand Ballroom 


Ackerman Student Union, UCLA 
(North end of Westwood Plaza) 


Bf. 50 dealers from Southern California will display 
rare books, manuscripts, & graphics. All items will be for sale. 


~ §2.50 admission, good for both days. 





1979-1980 Book Auctions, Los Angeles © San Francisco 


During the 1979-1980 season we will continue to use facilities at the Woman’s 
Club of Hollywood for our Los Angeles sales, and will alternate sales between 
there and San Francisco. All Los Angeles sales will also be exhibited in San 
Francisco. Although dates are subject to change, including possible additional 
sales during the season, our fall & winter schedule includes: 


Prints & Graphics — September 30 (Los Angeles) 
Original lithographs, engravings, etchings, watercolors, plus Art Reference books from 
the library of Edward Herrill of San Francisco. 


Books About Books & Printing — October 20 (San Francisco) 
Two significant collections from the libraries of Walter L. Howe, long-time Design Di- 
rector for Chicago’s Lakeside Press, S Albert F. Combs, retired Midwest printer. 


Whaling, Ships & The Sea, & Americana — November 18 (Los Angeles) 

A choice selection from the private library of a California collector, including two original 
manuscript log books of 19th century whalers S& an 18th century manuscript log book of a 
trading voyage. Plus literary © historical 19th century Americana. 


California & the American West — December 8 (San Francisco) 

A remarkable collection of paper ephemera ©& local history material; plus books from the 
personal library of Joseph A. Sullivan, former publisher of Biobooks, Oakland; also a 
few choice oil paintings S other Western graphics. 


Photographica Six — January 27 (Los Angeles) 

Original 19th G 2oth century photographs by the world’s master photographers, plus a 
variety of small images G some cameras & equipment. Sixth in our sertes of major pho- 
tography auctions on the West Coast. 


Modern First Editions & Illustrated Books — February 16 (San Francisco) 
Szgnificant small collections of signed books by Robinson Jeffers G T. E. Lawrence, with 
an important 1934 letter from Lawrence to a friend in Montana. 


We are accepting consignments of valuable books & materials for the 
November & subsequent sales noted above. Please write or phone for 
additional information. We also invite season subscriptions to our cata- 
logs. Brochure on request. 


Complete Provision for Absentee Bidding 


California Book Auction Galleries 
358 Golden Gate, San Francisco 94102 
(All correspondence to this address, please) 
Phone (415) 775-0424, Cable: BOOKS 
1749 N. LaBrea Ave., Hollywood, CA 90046 
Phone (213) 658-6888 (by appointment only) 





